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‘iréinia Woolf as Critic by Louts Kronenherger. 


lencken’s Dictionary by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 


‘Europe, Russia, and the Future” hy Ralph Bates. 
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Moore, Justin O'Brien, and Huhert Herring 
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A New Book of Essays by 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


“In closing this third volume of Virginia Woolf’s addresses to her Common Reader one is impelled 
to say that no reading of her best work can be called complete without a knowledge of it, without the 


delight of hearing her genius speak again.” HORACE GREGORY, N. Y. Times Book Review 


The Death of the Moth 


and other Essays 


These twenty-eight essays present nearly every facet of her work. Some are brief, such as the one 
which provides the title for the volume. Some are long, careful studies in the appreciation and 
$3.00 


the art of writing. 


THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE 
TRAGEDY 


Brilliant, wayward, neurotic Rossetti; bland, prosperous Millais; 
the humourless Holman Hunt; the turbulent Morris; the prim 
Ruskin; the charlatan adventurer Howell; Meredith, disgusted 
with Gabriel's breakfast manners; the excited, screaming Swin- 
burne... all portrayed in this unusually civilized book hailed by 
Rose Macaulay as ‘“‘probably the best study of Pre-Raphaelitism 
that has appeared since this amorphous and undefined movement 


took the field nearly a century ago.” $3.00 


WILLIAM GAUNT 





A Book of Poems by 
RANDALL JARRELL 


Randall Jarrell’s first book of poems includes, besides unpublished 
work, verse which has appeared in the Southern Review, Kenyon 
Review, Partisan Review, New Re public : Poetry, Atlanti¢ Monthly, 
New Yorker, and in the 1940 New Directions anthology of Five 


a 
Youne American Poets. $2.00 


BLOOD FOR A STRANGER 





National Best-Seller 


The complete story of our PT boats ia 
the Philippines, the story of Bulkeley, 
Kelly, Akers and Cox. $2.00 


THEY WERE 


EXPENDABLE 
By W. L. White 












HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


by HERBERT S. ZIM 
Submarines: 


The Story of Undersea Boats. Their de- 
velopment from the earliest experi- 
ments, their part in modern warfare, 
and the scientific principles which con- 
trol their construction and operation. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


Parachutes 


A complete and exciting study of para- 
chutes, how they are made, how they 
are used both in warfare and for non- 
military purposes, and the science of 
parachuting. Ulustrated, $2.50 
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The Shape of Things 


STREET FIGHTING IS STILL CONTINUING IN 
S f 13 radio th 
re to | band 1 and t t C1 
was to! 1 by ] runs and bombers. B h 
int le seems to hav {im ied 
the la German thr s mav be desi 1 to cover t 
constr of siege Jit Such lit however, would 
offer v inadequate winter irters, and u 
long nce pounding of Stalingrad f 
direct assault failed—a most unlikely con a 
Nazi retreat westward to less exposed positions appears 
inevitable. There are some indications that the German 


High ¢ h 
front 
( 


only be an 


be 


y to enabl 


ommand may hoping to stabilize 


sufficient! troops to be diverted to tl 


Tats UL Win 
ducasus., WOU I 


The capture of the Grozny oil fields 


important success materially but could be pr 


ented to the German people as compensation for the 

failure to take Stalingrad. However, Timoshenko’s relief 

army, which has been exerting strong pressure north- 

west of Stalingrad, is likely to inhibit tre op transfers on 
1 large s Meanwhile, it is not enough to cheer R 


sian stubbornness. Portents of German difficulties in the 


east ought to be a signal for stronger action in the west. 
And in this connection the striking success of the Amer- 
ican heavy bombers over Lille is encouraging. The raid 
proved emphatically that these machines combine tre- 
mendous offensive power with the ability not merely to 


resist enemy fighters them in ile 


lots. If 
seem destined to play a | 
r the invasi 

» 
HITLER'S EXECUTIONERS 


work overtime in all parts of occupied Europ. 


but to destre YV wholes 
be le, 


in establishing a 


sufficient numbers can made availal they 


1 big part bsolute 


nm coast. 


air superiority ove 


CONTINUE TO 
but th 


reports of their rifles cannot blot out the defiant voices 


of their victims. In the past week the Trondheim di 


trict of Norway has been suffering a r ign of terror. 


Following the successful dynamiting of a key electri: 
plant and other acts of sabotage the Nazi authorities 
proclaimed a state of emergency along a 500-mile strip 
of coast and started wholesale arrests. Within four days 


at least thirty-four hostages were shot. There was 








362 Lhe NATION} § Octok 
t \ t I h ld have substantially increased 
) re placed ) r profits, was decisively def Mr. | 
1 court-mar lay t S by a1 of fit 
f ICI ’ thirty-four, removed from the bill a prov s 
quite differen | and state securities issued after Har 
\ f o ng here, n y 1, 1943. Although this provision would h ¢ 
\ » ! Na I i! 1 jitter i ( » UOUU0 n year, 1f Was Of cruc ul is } 
» for | y is the f vard the elimination of ta TUE I 
n uprising behind their tal defenses. But such rities. The sharp increase in surtax rates in t! 4 
rics must always be reccived with caution. They could ent tax bill greatly magnifies the inequity result ‘ 
yf German origin, despite their neutral labels, and { xempt securities. While previously it , 
nded perhaps to et irage an Allied invasion at- argued that the holders of such securities paid p 
t nt f in a part of Norvw f their \ s to pt a low rate of inter 
N particul prepar 1 und 1 Nici il bonds, such an argument has ] 
"1 ing in the f of pt t sur rates or the 1 
for curtailing cor r s| I power 1n ¢ 
THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH INDICATES A MUCH ' 
: | 5 ) | ] o€ rs i ir \ OW « y ¢ 
tiffer toward the man-power situation in th sales te ieaiiakie Sik eae ell ss alll 
il. Boys of eigl andr n are to be drafted; ‘ 
J who sa ) 
ina val | r f $ inevi But as yet there 4 
5 no indication of a decision on the vital question of 
ing military and civilian needs for man powcr, FROM TWO HIGH CATHOLIC AUTHO! 
Our high military authorities are still talking of an within the past month have come a pair of int 
irmy and navy totaling at least ten million men. It is reversals. One was voluntary, generous, and 
\dmitted that not more than three or four n . of the other ree years overdue and made « 
thy ' n possibly be moved overseas in 1943, and a $100,000 libel action. Both are welcome. I 
that our pr Litton peeceiives welll fix chieteed tn. tee we have to thank the Reverend Robert I. Gan 
f st in n es of this siz p : dent of Fordham University who is not satis 
t larly nce 1 nnot } [ i y out 1, Wing tO INSIS it ho h he Was in | )] Ch 
ibout five million lditional n from production Pearl Harbor he is all for a vigorous pr p 
Such a deci iS a Corres] lent of the New Yor Wart hat we are in it. Scorning that eas | 
Sun points ¢ { yi n t ns are being laid or te | TiN 1, he said to 1,300 st 
to n the | 1S re fir ifter which th innual Mass of the H Gho 
\ can be helped.” It the worst possibl \) he Soviet w , 
I \ ) \ 1a ! 1 \ V 
litics in Europe and Asia—the collapse of Russia f h it would | od ridd 
ful inv on of | land, the defeat of China f ind lty old B h Er \ I ; 
und t of Australia and India. It is, in a word, one A n life. We prote 1 violently w cy 
lind For th periences of th our P iS W 1 to put i spoil 
past f iow that Russia, China, and Great high Voday it is humiliating, but many « 3 
Bi , wil ud from u ire capable of with dy to nd “j 1 confess that we w i 
i { t tie AX can olfer But th y he v It ur war from th . - 
4 { { Vi y can oni be achieved by a4 | itly * = 
r 4 both int ind supplies. E ' ae — ere KIN 
S oan 6 2s cake dine Scie teen liaate THE SECOND MEA CULPA IS RECORDED IN les ies 
; i | eT ae ca . a bine the withdrawal by the Brooklyn Tablet of the |! iS a supp 
. i whi lin | vale Be a wks on Lawrence A. Fernsworth which aj the Admi 


1 
| 


, 1 } 
the pages of that pro-Coughl: 


n diocesan jour mised 
1939. The articles in question accused Fern 


=, reputable corre spond nt for the New York 7 , 
OLON 
ondon JTzmes, of having a pt d money f : NEI 


HE SENATE DESERVES LITTLE PRAISE FOR Loyalist government of Spain and implied that r 7 tl 
: +" ee , 1 oe ' ribune to 

iS prom of the tax bill. For on every test betrayed his trust as a news correspondent 1} 
| | iSSu 


vote it sought to increase the tax burden on the little now admits it “has no evidence in its pos 


1 the well-to-do. It porting the charges” and is consequently with 


, Den . 
4eMocratic 


. 
nlivened | 


adopted the so-called victory tax, which falls primarily on them. One of the authors of those attacks is the Revercn¢@y 
paiet tells | 


1 1 


the lower middle-income groups. ‘The La Follette amend- Joseph F. Thorning, one of the most active Franc 





UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION HAS 





rough its first test by fire with integrity and 
It has given up what no stt ng young of 
° n of the left can readily afford to sacrit 
1 dynamic and popular leader with a gift for 
1 an invaluable flair for raising funds. 7 
rs, were the ets which the [ D. A 
n it invited it pr Dr. Fr K 
1 ‘leave of al \ ble a \ 
Union would have | mot! timat 
| 1 ) l Dr Kir - 
to take tl ip | | J. B 
for tl r up of N Yi It is 
port B t 1 the U. D. A. | f 
le fro thre t f I I 
so, tho l Boat yf Dir rs i 
d a reso 1 in favor of Dean Alfar 
in Labor Party candidat Dr. K 
1] i. 
ever, raises prob! ( lerab r 
right of a U. D. A. n to support 
f his choi Not onl he the « 
sman and identified in the public n 
t he happens to have been one of the pr 


‘ y he 
n securing th 


A member of the innermost councils of the 
° 7 7 
made an impassioned plea a few wecks ago for 
TTT : ) on . ] T . oo 
y campaign in order to prevent th Democrat 


nd the Administration—from being thrown on 
> reactionaries gathered around James A. 
nd in order to preserve for the A. L. P. the 
of power without which it would lose much of 
Kingdon has given 
juate explanation for his change of heart, nor 

ynsult either the A. L. P. or the U. D. A. itself 
ing his lightning switch. His continuation in 


uld have nullified the Union's usefulness both 


tical reason for being. Dr. 


ipport for the New Deal and as a liberal check on 
ministration, and would seriously have compro- 


its position as an independent force. 
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COLONEL ROBERT R. McCORMICK AND WHAT 
the world’s greatest newspaper—the Chicago 
l'ribune to you—are given their due in a pamphlet re- 


ued by the Chicago branch of the Union for 





Der wr 


ratic Action. In seventy-two brisk pages, further 





ned by numerous and pointed cartoons, the pam- 


ik @ 
Niet te 

MALLCL [ 

‘ 





lls the fantastic tale of a newspaper which in the 
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Caught in the Networks 
4 ~ A. . 
q 
LANS 
Pp p of the ¢ f | 1 
1 } NJ ( 
( Lf Ss | 
T) A 
( y 
N. B. ¢ c no ( I 
1d\ ly ¢ » 1 I 
nM ni [ lil 1] 1 th (4 | 
} ( 1 1ed regul O Dar. 
n for this purpose Col bia | f 
n ide of the N nal Association of Br ] 
vhich pre t le of t for prograr ve to 
publ versial 1 In its view, t progt ; 
i 
of {1 by the league were barred by this « 
th re d I 1 to promo * lan il ch 
) present system of marketing and distribution of 
and r wherel COO} LSSOCI 
would largely supplant retail stores and other common 


distribution establishments.’ 
willing 


Columbia specifically stated that it would b 


to accept a program sponsored by a cooperative store so 


long as it advertised goods offered for sale. But appar- 
ently if such a program went beyond the merits of co- 


operative branded goods and talked of the cooperative 
idea or of cooperative methods and organization, it 


would be taboo. Yet unless such matters can be men 


tioned, the cooperative movement is severely handi- 
capped in attracting new members and in encouraging 
consumers to form cooperative societies in new localitics. 
We do not dispute the merits of Columbia's poli 
which is founded on the reasonable premise “that the 
ability to buy time should not determine the extent to 
which a particular side of a public controversial issue 
should be broadcast.’ But we do question the assumption 


that consumers’ cooperation is an issue of this kind. 





' 
I is I I I Oo ! 
{ fr fiyht to ad pr y 
i I 
’ + +} + + +} 
i roportion to the a of their purch ; 
er 
Perhaps t broadcasting cot re not f i 
I 
, 
momic basis of con ner opcrauion 1S SO Sil 
1 1 so thle. Perhaps they do not kn 
I 
of the ! vement or the fact lat if Nas many 
I 1 [ 1 no PHROlic Cnc! CS Columbia mign Nave 
i 
] + tor a ) f Tt 
lear 1 is from its experience-in giving free time to 


ordance with LS policy 


it would have had to allot equal time to any responsible 
person or group that wished to state an Opposing view, 


but, it admits, no unfavorable reactions or complaints 


’ ‘ ’ 


en evoked by broadcasts on consumer co- 


0 ratio! 1 strange kind of cONntrOVers) 


= of ' , 
1} t the sam ng as ng th n 
, P , 
I l s no enemies at al It Nas Picnely ] 
t + ] ] ’ | } ! 
( +O ne radio I Vor \\ \ dD 
] ' ' rter > } + 14 £ ve , 
IN.el [ VM i} § plans TOT CX} 
i i 
} hay rol . } +} t 
| lowever, Nay never cn ICT) ithe! ) 
{ ( r ild they do so } ig thei 
Cc. a | 
1 CheCcT 1 I l | 18) wy | \ 
] ; 
1 VS Tf { ] VCr | | mp ) 


l l ) 2) i fact 
i 
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{ ) pal to ) t and I 10es 
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i } i i si’ 
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SUBCOMMITTEE of the Senate Publi 


Committee has opened a serics of hearings of the 


i} l I I I Il) ¢ [ 
r OM of \ I ( of the 
t t prog mc! per h 








four million barrels of crude oil a day; we may 
I 17 five million barrels for aviation gas alone. ‘J 


+ 


committee wants an answer to several question 
can we best encourage the dev elopment of new 


f , : 1 t he find y 
Ot Olt Wild in we do to >} eed up the finding 





coal and shale a feasible source « 


thetic of? Must we not begin to plan now fora 


! ‘ y) ok aa% ; . ‘ 1 
oil shortage The mistakes in the produc tion of 1 
ind steel,” as O'Mahoney told the Senate on Se 


ber 21, “must not be repeated with respect to oil 
Many contending motives, factions, and inter 


} 


attempting to use these hearings for their purpo QO 
of the keys to an understanding of them lies in 
troversy between Leon Henderson and Harold L. |] 


As Secretary of the Interior and War Petroleum 





. , 
‘ r r a +) + r 
\ KS AN Increase in the P.4ric or oll O CI yur 
I 
. "1 } 1 ‘ 
rer + ‘ r 
d | nt of new wells. Henderson, as head t 
i 
{ ) Vey : | f 
Ott eC vl P: ~ A min [ on is trying to a 
1 1 ' ’ ’ I 
l i} $ co ntly ! 1 in othet 
He has ight to encour ( 
i 
{ . re ] 
( r 1 premium pr lO I ) 
than | LLLO Y an over Df S 
i 
} Re | 1 
In « \ if 5 t r 
1 ] T j 
Ovc.r-a i c Oil _ 2 , % ion i \ 
? | 
sumer 1d e governn 5 unt of \ 
{ ra ier price for oil we al ly h ! 
i 
1 J 7 1 
} he + + } ' y 
pope ha \ Sil l] t rc 7 ( [ 
I 
f + wih rer ¢ ther f 
Oo ho who get the higher f ) » oO 


done by independents. Most of the profits of the | 1 td 
increase would go to the big companies, many « 
prefer to sit tight on their oil reserves. Senator O'M Mo 
ney pointed out at the opening of the hearings 
while the major oil companies now produce from 

3,800,000 acres, or 80 per cent of known reserves, t 


same companics control some 49,000,000 acres of . ~“ 


lands” which may also hold large quantities 
Would it not 


lands over and subsidize drilling on them than to ra = 


be wiser to have the government take t 


the price of crude and then hope and pray that t 


yors will drill? Present conditions are not exactly 





, , , t! ' 
for the operations of Adam Smith’s classical ecor 
ae seod £, 
The real purpose of the majors ts to get a! + TO! 
i I j 
, ’ , , 1 P fe that 
| for oil, and they are backing a move to take . 
f f 
| ai 
over prices away from Henderson and vest it in I i 
! ‘ f ie fo 
An executive order which would do so has been 
r »? rays 


iwaiting signature for some time 





1e¢ President will not sign it. New sources 





Tight my 






money, but let us pay it to the men who 





On the Diplomatic Front 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


S IT the genius of the democratic nations to come to 
nly in the face of defeat—after a Dunkirk, a 
and to relax at the first sign of improve- 


[his last week has witnessed one of 


_ 3 Pe wYICT 1! n j f 
waves ol opumism folk Vin 1 mo 1 of m 
s generated by the hero: ind horror of t! 
1 siege 


1 of great ofte 5 OV id job of 

ind using gains had b 1. It swelled as th 
| . | » | | 

nounced the end of the frontal assault on 





Belgian Minister of Justice that “we are in 1918 
t the only remaining question is how long Ger- 
final struggle will last. With Churchill's speech 


i 

Monday the wave broke and rolled up the beach. 
n't doubt Mr. Churchill's sincerity. The British 
Minister has never been afraid of unpleasant 


But truth is not merely a set of facts. Undoubtedly 


: , ' 

1 is—how long will the struggle last? I the 
| 

I of those facts a 1 the 1S I to th n 


] 7 | ? 1 
partly on how our ieaders want us to [cei And 


I suspect, they want to distract our attention from 


t tinuing bitter struggle in Russia and the desperate 
f a major diversion in the west. They want us to 
it the tide is about to turn. We have worried too 


} 


for their peace of mind; we have demanded too 


for their comfort. So they draw a long breath of 





er the miracle of Stalingrad and emphasize the 





of weakness in the Reich. Optimism, used at the 






moment, can be a most effective political weapon. 





— 
to accept more social chang and to sa ril 
A 


privilege s than “Our Side’ has yet contemplated. It 
gets, or preter ls to forget, that “Our Sid includ 


long and unended appeasement of Vichy and Franc 


t ] r 
o other nations to ‘‘n r 
1 
Ss ‘ Bas f Q)ur Sid 


empire includes not only India but the great self 
ing dominions 
Malta, and other sources of the power and will t 
of the 


Empire; everybody KNOWS Ulac, really; even Mr. | 
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S y Wel leser he f pport of ever Chile and Cuba to a center in Madrid. There is the } " 

xposure of Nazi actis sin Arge l quarters of Spanish-American fascism, of Axis intr . 
nd Ch It is unfortunate that these two nations ha focused in a government with which we maintain fri 

1 | 1 in i 1 of disloyalty to t lemocrat relations, which we pamper ind appease with pr . 

Chil il] path » the Alli cargoes of oil and wheat and with promises of f 

even officially, while Argentina’s government is openly trade and money for “restoring cultural treasures.” A 

pro-A But their joint in nce on “neutrality” forces » we go on feathering Hitler's nests—the nests of 

them into a common role. And it was essential that Mr. he is so assiduously building in our own threate In \ 

Welles speak out and deno he efl of their policy. h here 

Fven if ther t is a growth of ill-feeling between both 6 
yuntries and the United Sta expressed in the case [he best move along the diplomatic front wa 

f Chile by the postponement of Pr ident Riso’s long innouncement by the United States and Britain, 

expected visit to Washington—the price will not be too to coincide with China’s Independence Day celebra 
rh. that both nations would immediately open negotiat ( 
But this final SUI f activits vhich have been to end extra-territorial rights and privileges in ( 

roing on for months and years more than justifies the Phe political importance of this move can hardly | ' 
ind The Nation has taken on the State Department's iggerated, Long overdue, it will help to wipe o 
itude toward Latin America. Criticized for our undue underlying sense of injustice which has always corr 
ispicions and attacked for endangering the Good Neigh- China's relations with us and added to the bitt 

bor policy, we ha if 1 since long before the Rio created by our long appeasement of Japan. No P 
ynference that th of pro-Axis dictatorships China is no longer to be treated as a “second-class | 
is a certain ir f danger to the whole hemisphere by its allies, other important developments becom i 

ind have pointed out the undenied evidence of Nazi sible. The proposal made by the Chinese Foreign M: 

intrigue spreading through the continent from Argentina ter, T. V. Soong, that the United Nations should lhe re 

to the Rio Grande. We have shown the close relationship an executive council during the war as a basis for a 

of Fascist Spain with every reactionary clique and gov- manent post-war international organization is a | qT 

ernment in Latin America—especially with the Castillo sequel to the promised end of the unequal treaties. | 

regime in Argentina. And so it is interesting but not sur- moreover, the most constructive suggestion put for 

prising to discover through the official stories from Wash yet by one of the Allied leaders and deserves fu y 

ington that the threads of plotting and spying run through general discussion, secur 

TI; vot 
1¢ Keturn of bernard Baruch 
i ( 
BY I. F. STONE 
| CC 
Washington, October 9 fact that the middle classes were tired of reform. Thit fe 
EST news of the week is the appointment of Ben- second ebb set in with the appointment of the Nati oe 
jamin V. Cohen, of the old team of Corcoran and Defense Advisory Commission in the spring of 1 . aa 
Cohen, as chief counsel to Director of Economic when the President felt that he had to make his pea? 7 

Stabilization James F. Byrnes. This country never had with big business if he were successfully to mobilize 

two public rvants who were harder working, more the country for the war he had long seen coming King 

levoted, less concerned with personal interests, and more John gave the barons a charter; F. D. R. handed t ‘ 

maligned than Corcoran and Cohen. A younger New the heads of Corcoran and Cohen on a platter. — 

Dealer of gt mn YI oO going on Byrnes’s In the spring of 1940 a visitor to the offices of ( 

legal ff is Edward F. Prichard, once Justice Fel coran and Cohen, then in the new Interior Building, 

Frankfurt tk. Appointments of this kind 11 encountered an unaccustomed atmosphere of rel i 
ire in Byrt and quict. The President felt, so went the story, 
M Id 7 t ont tory of Corcoran he could not win a third term and prepare the « Y 
1 Cohen and broader trends it reflects and 1 for war unless he had at least part of the big-! j s 

The fit bb of the New Deal’ as a creati crowd with him, and that this was not possible : 2 

ind positive for Little Steel strike; tl as the bogymen of the right press, Corcoran and Cohen, . 

1 the were central figures of the New Deal. At first, tere _ 
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for Byrnes. It is said that “Baruch men,” 


oreat man’s ear, the decline and fall of Cor- 
Cohen was sometimes regarded as the result 
olitics. People “in the know,” which includes 
eryone in the capital, said that Harry Hopkins, 
; rival, had got closer to tl 


r 


1e royal bedchamber 
off with the President’s confidence and affec- 
loubt there were many at Paris who knew from 


} 


st confidential sources that the mob would 


ve broken into the Bastille if Marie Antoinette 
en so dissatisfied with her new hair-do. 
s on the grand scale is impersonal as well as 
ind it 1s only in Lilliputian an 1 moralistic pulpits 
passing of Corcoran and Cohen from power 
aad 


me a sermon on Presidential “ingratitude. 


| meaning of the Scripture text “Put not your 
lat princes are not their own mas- 
who possess great powcr are Pris¢ ner to the 
hich govern its retention and use. The forces 


d Corcoran and Cohen aside are the same 


vhich have converted the fifth floor of the Social 


Building in Washington, where WPB's topmost 
1 into a scene from Wall Strect. Our limited 
if it was to fight the war, had to come to 
1 the independent sovereignties that dominate 
se of Corcoran and Cohen was 
bargain. 
| ry ] . y anal _ aa l 
who think in terms of personality and palace 


that we have entered upon a Baruch period. 
like Baruch, is a South Carolinian; they are sup- 
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to be old friends; Baruch has supplied campaign 


t 
if 
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1 
notably 


nd Eberstadt and C. E. Wilson, are now in con 
t the WPB. Eberstadt is 


4 fee +h < 
robably the most 


p power- 
re in the War Production Board. Nelson has 
more and more ludicrous with a “get-tough” 
t gets tough only with those who offend the 
ess crowd. He has grown less and less impor- 
t because he has less power but becau he 


and less capacity for issuing it. Eberstadt, as 


—t 


rman of the Office of Program Det« 
wer to coordinate and revise all the war-pro- 
dules. As former head of the Army-N vy 

its the army bureaucracy, a 


n of brass hats and dollar-a-year men in unt- 


; Board, he repres 


against the WPB bureaucracy of dollar-a-ycar 


mufti slightly seasoned by New Dealers and a 


those of the Bankers’ Club. H 


and man of good-will enough to be ft 
but neither the feeling nor the man arc 
have much effect on the course of events 
chief h appoint d was a Standard Oil ex 
R. Armstrong, who is disliked and fear 
America. Armstrong as head of the I 
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ments Liaison Branch of the WPB will |! able to 


coordinate and revise 


all CX] ort progran 


pointed him, in ul standing, Boy Scout 


zine fashion, because “he’s the best man 


Armstrong remains on Standard O11] 


serving the government, and Eberstadt is kind of 
, ho honestly d cg ee ce iG aie ea 
man who mnestiy Goes nor unaerstana . } O} 


} 


should be upset by Armstrong's connections. Yet Arm- 


strong’s record is so bad that 


is on the war path. 


The extent of Baruch’s influence is op 


But Baruch is the symbol of this kind 
tance of the view that only the big 
run a war economy. Baruch’s War Indu 
a paradise for the dollar-a-year men, I. 
influences were shunted off and neatly 
in spheres where they could have no effe« 
lps “2 ¢ ] ¢ 
problems. The term dollar-a-year man 11 


was one oO! honor, and though Baruch ta 
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Vhen Do Americans F Loht ? 


MARGARET MEAD 





much bigger than you are.” And as each mother 
her dirt-smeared champion home, she thinks to 
either: “He can stand up for himself all right. He 
take it, and he can dish it out. He’s got what it t 
or in a worried unadmitted undertone: “I wi 


on 


- ee Be et aca, “ re 
stand up for himself more. He’s brave enou 


or 6 ee sail a en - 1] 
COMcCS » { S Y AICS SMalicr than he IS Of } i 
girls’ hair, but he won't sta 1 up to anything | 
; : a , 1 
\W ( lidren vg a Littl U 1 r, Vv nat 
‘ } ‘ ‘ ’ ' ‘ P ] +] rr if ] 
[ ld ) LA PUrcene IS In Cilla! t plays ( I 
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1 id of a nurse, a new note, the notion of 1 

] | e ; 
in romin y Play fair. It's his turn 
Let hit t for a while now, Jin You 
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a long tu No, bo turn ut is fair } 
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I fa rto l tlie | YS DAI, Jit Lilly h » 
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iy orc on; that we teach them to De 
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» STA ir tel IvCS and at the Sal 
¢ ' t y n | 
iem that a ssion is wrong and should | 
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tradictory orders, and a very clear one. It 1s 
how e mind of the educated thinker 
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Por I y from { or taking 


I 1 | { 1 wl h th rules are eml 

one’s | ior—and “That's not cricket’” may « 
applied to 1 king love to the wife of a man 

a weaker position han o If. Our games tr 
ilthough altered and transformed, are Anglo-S 
form; and r play does mean for us, as for t 
lish, a standard of behavior between the weak 


to the German. During the last war articles us 
pear in German papers exploring this curious 
Saxon notion called “fair play.” The phrase was 
rendered in English—for there was no translat 


Now the element which is so difficult to tran 
the idea of “fair play” is not the fact that there are ! 
Rules are an integral part of German life, rules for t] 


havior of inferior t » superior, for persons of evel 


for every formal situation: rules for the hunter, 
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ashamed if he does not hit his quarry in the appointed, 
ilt, and honorable spot; rules for the man of honor, 
must know when to be insulted or be forever dis- 
The 


ion of 


point that was incomprehensible was the 
the other person’s weakness in the rules, 
lusion of the idea that the purpose of strength is 


| ’ 
mph over weakness. According to the rules of 


hen ones opponent 1s stronger than oneself, 

° > 1] ’ ] ~ ~ + ~ a. 

im effort is called forth; when one’s opponent 
7 ‘ — ; . lan ac 7? shile urs 

fr, maximum effort is no longer compatible with 


The Anglo-Saxon fear that a boy will be a 


[ 7 } Wt al } 

in it the fear that he will also be a 

| r + ] ] 

I fair | character alv finds the gr f 
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r person's greater streng hi nal to 
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ringe; and such an attitude finds its « terpart 
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OF a set of ruiecs which all thos« whom he meets 


by. And for a very good reason. Practically 


\merican boy who is not tied to his mother’s apron 
4 i 
going to encounter other boys whose ideas of 


ire very different from his own: perhaps Ne- 
4 A 

hose view of what its fair ts dang rously 

1 


the fact that they themselves have been too 





for white people, or perhaps Puerto 

ind Mexican children, whose romanticism takes a 

n other than fair play. He may meet Irish chil- 

to whom fighting is something that one does natu- 

like eating, rather than part of an elaborate game. 

1 American boy—especially in a 

meets another bigger than he is, he can never 

ire that the other boy knows the rules. He has to be 
rh, gauge the situation on its merits, shift his e 


ition one way or another in quick response to the 


in the other boy’s eye. He ts growing up and going 
into a world that is not orderly and dependabl 


the world of English boys before the war, when 
toughest public house had its established code—but 
world which is too mixed and too unpredictable 
him to rely on a code. 
Amcrican mother, watching her three-year-old 


to make his way among other children, is faced 





very real dilemma. She shares the Anglo-Saxon 





le toward relative strengths, toward bullies and 








rds and hitting a man when he is down. She also 





shares the Anglo-Saxon belief that fighting s 
curbed. The type of legislation which outlawed d , 


and the attitude which has never wanted a 


rmy are parts of American culture as they a: tf | 
lish culture. Fight s crude and uncivilized, « 
W ons are efficient. Guns and knives are t 
f foreigners and criminals; fists, if 
f he | man and the Amer At 
American mother 1s more impr t 


L, dee } ! ‘ 1 1 
f h lit ( | encounter in a world full 
t ge foreign characters, of n 1 breed 
ners, than she ts with her little boy's tential 
“ - , _ a oer 
ness H has tO learn to 1oOoK alter himselt 
; , 
{ fferent « tl edge of an Amer 
| ° } ] 
ven fro hat its in the East End of I 
\ ! | q 1 , 
( vil Cl ] lat 18 t < V 
in t \ rl thers eyes vat f 
, ’ | ’ ) 
r pa \ a f 1 
er a y VV 
of his han \ re the Er 1} mother ¢ 
l nd ey [ 10 I ter 
} ull y | r if t 
i < 
it of the children of the | Il play by t 


| 7 
ier battles, gangster battles, tong wars, feuds, I: 
} , 1 Re 1 ’ 
uttacks, and hijacking. American history 1 h 
cone « rs ] LK] ] ] 
front pages of the tabloids; Gs-men and gang rs 
le through her imagination. Her baby boy ts going 


; world of violence—and she looks act 


at her husband, belt unbuttoned, slumped comfortably 


I ng the sports news. He hardly ever gets angry, 
doesn't half stand up for his rights, could have had a 
t year Oo, but didn’t like to start a row about it 


If her small Jimmy, standing with toes turned in, look- 


American boy's capacity for aggression is 
determined by various influences: the respect for the 
rules, the insistence on fair play, which we share with 
England; the confused, turbulent, unpatterned quality 
of American life; and the American insistence that the 
child shall be more successful than his father, which 
means tougher than his father. All these influences are 
given a special tone by the fact that it is women, the 
mother and the nurse and the sister, who exhort the 
baby | 


_ a 
When a man is teaching his 


to be toug 


son to double up his fist 
or throw a spear, he is teaching him something that he 
himself has learned, a skill, a way of doing things. He 
is not teaching the child merely to be aggressive or even 
to be assertive, but how to behave once his aggression 


is aroused, how to defend himself and how to attack 


He is able to concentrate on the way of doing it and 
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1 Plant your f« yw, plant your f 
Fighting t vior which is taught to males by males has 
j fferent quality from fighting behavior 

1 1 

v h is taught to males by females. American women, 
imbivalent toward fighting, considering it at once wrong 

and necessary, succeed in teaching their children that 
fighting must always be done in self-defen ind yet 

y ] 
that you have to practice getting angry. Where a male 
I tend 


ould emphasize practicing a te 


_or of box- 


ing spears Or shooling arrows among Sava 
fencing, or wrestling among ourselves, it is not 
ropriate for women in our culture to stan 1 about on 
f corners and give instructions in the technique of 
r cuts. They 1 t confine themselves to vague ex 
yrtat iDO tanding up for yourself” without giv- 
i! led advice. So the American boy learns that 

i a at “eel 1 
f on 1 fighty ire Wf ) 1VOl iS LOW, 
>? sal roe 
I | y to arou nis n ners 10 mn his fathers 
roval, and also 1 and fighting are 
f 1 in f com] ry wh ver anyone 
i 

‘ 1. “You have to 


t t of By } L on his shoulder 

, ] l 4 a b 4 l 

¢ i ers nil been 

| king 

f I He doesn't hit any- 

I has t pi in fighting; he 

f rf fi ; to | » be sure he 

f So he the chip « wilder which 

1 { [ re is a boy who knows he 

ldn't start a fight, but who wants to prove he’s 

the be ho knocks off the chip must be strong 

‘ i | tin Oppo! t nd it is always 

I wm to fight ich The other | yy, the boy who has to 

ip off nm ar “He started it, Mom. He 

' ig fora fight, or he wouldn't have put the chip 

hii r. He'd a thought I was a sissy if I'd pre- 

tended 1 n't there.” Out of a number of conflicting 

t { out of the con! ion which can be built in th 

male 1 1 n females urge his maleness insistently 

y there has emerged a special American form 

of Lp pre I rirt iven¢ wl ch can never be 

shown ¢ nt other fellow tarts it; appres 

sIVEN( \ 1 is sO unsure of itself that it has to be 
nroved 
| 

W he | the Ar 1] { When the game is 


> can't be told that he started the fight, or 


that he is pushing around someone smaller than he is? 
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than they need. When your back is against the w 
then, by the rules of th game, every oun of agg 
t Is in yOu must con out. And if you keep tne r 
ind hit hard, you always win. That is the Englis] 
viction. But the American 1s a little different. His 
has been concentrated not on the rules, but upot 
strength in the face of variable and unpredictab! 
cumstances. He doesn’t know whether he has en 
aggressiveness, and he doesn’t need the same al 
license to di splay it. Back-to-the-wall positions are t] 
fore not best for him. His best position is in a f 
which somebody else started, for which he cannot b! 
himself and for which no one else can blame him, 
ting in good hard punches and surprising himself at h 
well he is doing. And despite his characteristic b 
ing, his “We won the last war, and we'll win this o: 
the American is always surprised when he does 
thing like as well as he says he is going to, if his ager 
siveness is at stake 
Boasting is part of the American character—the cl 
is expected to outdistance the parent, to be bri 
stronger, more aggressive, more successful. For t 
American child boasting is a sort of whistling 
dark, art ry preca nary mcasure he tr 
live up to an unknown demand upon his | ™ 
strength. In war ti rreat and unknown der = 
made upon }j men who had learned to 
into the friendly huma relat: s which 1 
posed to v fr men in this so ] 
must suddenly d: ly again ageoressiven 
their tf rs enjoined 1 1 them and in whicl 
are relatively unskilled. Boasting is very 1 
When Mersa Matruh fell to Rommel, in June, 1 
the headlines blazoned it for an hour, but later ed 
of the evening papers came out with: “American P] 
Bomb Wake Island.” Were we escaping from r 
smuggling away into small print the news that our 
had taken a terrible defeat? Or were we merely indulg- 
ing in the extra touch of boasting which was necessary 
if, in the face of defeat, we were to go on fight 
I think the latter. 
Speakers, editors, and propagandists—consciously and 
unconsciously—are dealing every day with this tw 


edged probl 


bring out o 


enemy as stronger 


with the E: 
We may, of 
of very sma 


order,” but 


as a real fight. If the fight is to be real, the enemy mus 


’ s il 


m of how to phrase the conflict so as t 






ur full fighting strength. We must sce t 
either in men or resources or wi | 
or we cannot fight at all. That “must” we sha: 
lish; it is part of the rules of the gan : 
course, interfere unendingly in the affa: 
Il countries under the heading of “keepit is 
that we rationalize as a policeman’s job, iat ee 
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ng, preferably quite a littlé stronger. There 
good chance that we may lose. But at the 
since our pattern of aggressiveness is based 
fined, excessive demands made by mothers 
ilately disapproved of all the techniques of 
in small boys—who told them at one and the 
to “stand up for yourself” and “not to keep 


fights’’—there is an unsureness in our 


( 1D 
ittle which has to be « 1 for by 
{ overconfidence in our side. The t driver 
mmed up this position when | 1ton 
MacArthur's arrival in Australia was an 
It just makes me feel good, it makes me want 


1 enlist. I was in the last one, and I think I'll 
yne. Makes you want to fight to hear about 
that.” What exactly had MacArthur done at 
nt? Merely reached Australia. But he was the 
f our side, and he had come through to fight 
rybody felt good 


— - ] P . ens 
ood: everybody could go on now. 


< 





Pearl Harbor has been compared to Dunkirk—to 


Dunkirk which woke the English up. But the Pearl 


I 
Harbor which woke the Americans up was not the de- 
real sulfered tner¢ because we didnt Know about 


that for quite a while afterward and we reacted to the 


later details negatively and poorly. The Pearl Harbor 


which woke America up was just the fact that Japan 
ne along and pushed the chip off our shoulder and 

ee ke aoa P 

left us free to fight where our hands had | 

{ ( bi r two years we had I n enya { In nat l 

defen - unwilling to start anything, watching our 

et y tr r+} +} ar len } ; 1, ».¢ } } 

Ci mics renvrnen Ther Nes abouévl us, NOY cq DY our 


our phrasing of life, which forbade our starting a war 

a phrasing which we share with the other democracies 
and which will some day be the basis of a better world. 
But right at the moment it was a handicap. And then 
Japan pushed the chip off, and we could fight—fight 
with a clear conscience, because we didn’t start this fight; 


Jay in did. 


What to Tell Germany 


BY HEINZ POL 


inst Germany by the 


r 
an) 
19 


1 Nations has not yet hit the nail on the 

1. Primarily the fault lies not with the propa- 
ncies, which have greatly improved in recent 
It is a result of the failure of the United 
» work out a concrete and effective policy with 
to post-war Germany. For lack of certain well- 
tives, our propaganda experts have been 
to affect the morale of the enemy in any appre- 
or to influence the hidden currents of op- 

1. within the Reich. During the First World War 
litary and civilian authorities feared nothing 

in the propaganda of the Allies. By its quantity 


lity this propaganda was devastatingly effec- 
i < 4 


le German counter-efforts were weak and after 


few months became purely defensive. After 
the German pr paganda experts concentrated 
tl 


ning from their own previous mistakes and 


the successful technique of their opponents. 


advent to power was to no small extent attrib- 


to the conviction of these experts that the propa- 


thods of the Nazis would be tremendously 
in the coming war. 
propaganda of the Allies in the period 1914 to 
is successful because it was not limited to de- 


demands. It did not simply appeal to the Ger- 


people to get rid of the Kaiser and his clique; it 


1 most emphatically that peace could be made the 





moment the German people elected a free democratic 
government. It also stressed the importance of the re- 
construction of Europe and the creation of a League of 
Nations. In other words, it pointed to the goal and 
showed how to reach it. 

German books on war propaganda agree that Allied 
promises had a decisive influence in breaking down the 
resistance of the German people. Karl Pintschovius, 
General Ludendorff, General von Metzsch, Oberst von 
Altrichter, Major Albrecht Blau, and other leaders who 
have written on the subject reveal an almost panicky 
fear that in a second world war the enemies of Germany 
might use the same methods, and they conclude that this 
second war must be so brief that the propaganda of the 
anti-German powers will not have time to make itself 
felt. Fear of a collapse of the German people's spirit of 
resistance in a long-drawn-out war is fully justified by 
the events of 1917-18. In those years Allied propa- 
ganda made a far deeper impression on the people than 
Germany's seemingly brilliant military situation. 

There can be no doubt that today, after three years 
of war, the disappointment among the greater part of 
the German population over the unexpected length of 
the war is much deeper than it was in 1917 or 1918. 
This disappointment is breeding doubts about the mean- 


ing of the war and misgivings about its outcome. There 
is a growing desire to find an acceptable way out. Of 
course, conditions within Germany in 1914-18 were en- 
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d. What they do 


1. Unfortunat 
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ely a hint. The German 
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last man 


boat The simultaneous declarations by Pr 
Roosevelt and the British government of an i 

to pu r criminals” on trial after the armis 

po far tod this fear, since both statements 1 

the doctrin t the German people as a w 

their leaders’ culpability and are therefore to be 


It is equally in portant to present the anti-A 


and of G 


} 
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of the future reconstruction of Europe, 


And of course a propaganda deal 


the pr blems of peace can be effective only if the 


have themselves reached an 


1 


about the post-war world. Only then will it be 


swer the qu tions Which an ever-increasing 


of people in Germany are asking: W 


be willir fter th 1 of the Nazi regime, t 
the German people econon ally; above l 
lift the food blo le at the beginning of an 
Will there be another Versailles, only a hundt: 
worse in every respect? Goebbels has given 
swers to tl questions. He keeps telling the ¢ 


of Versailles was mer 


play compared to what they must expect if th 


Unfortunately, G 


on various statements m 


base his pre lictions 
the United Nations. 
Nevertheless, 


it would be a relatively sim] 
re 


idy existing breach between the 


groups 1n ide Germany and prec ipitate an upfi 


at least a breakdown. “In the army the belief 1s 


ground that Germany would obtain a decent | 
she had a people’s government,” wrote Luder 
his “War Memoirs,” 


oz 
iganda from the outside, was weakening 


adding that this belief, n 
by proj 
of the German people to continue the war. T 
situation is fundamentally the same. 

To give clear answers to the questions of the ¢ 
people does not mean to promise more than one 


ing to keep. Promises given m« rely for their eff 
not pay. The German people must be made to 1 
that they share rc sponsibility for Hitler's crimes. | 


must be told that they are under a moral obligation \ 
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yr a cooling-off per 1 that after t 
Gern can have full participatios the futur 
ion of Europe and the world. Naturally 5 
to d uss ¢ nly « ry detail of t ir 
ims of the I I IN is. but | C ¢ di 
! be Cl irl ( } | 
without saying prop nda « rc] 
transmi e. Germany n I 
lly bombarded from the air with pamphlet 
pers. Comparatiy ly few ( in 
in Germany, but a leaflet can 
1 on to hundreds of 
printed words are usually mor 
r the radio 
to ( rave | 
N in tl 
O of t f vir of 
‘ 
, ral oe Pp pers in 
rtod ; war and 
a | 
+ 4 } Im 
At he 
f [ d nt 
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1 of ; ty 
I Lf of lan- 
| ( t f tand 
ral \ r of fact 
t re imported from Nazi 
\ rh ror ! y years turned « 1 21 it 
[ | | hol Ol ally \ il 1da ed } [ Ip 
ter for for 1 consumption. Germar 1S 
rs everywhere abroad—not only Gestapo 
id saboteurs, but business men, financial ex- 
nd artists. If a clever propagan la were conducted 
press of neutral cities, these German visitors 
have a good deal to report at home. 
Furthermore, we have the German prisoners of war. 
h the number up to now is not high, it warrants 
effort to influence them. It true that the Geneva 
ntion prohibits pr paganda against their own 
‘among war prisoners, but the Nazis have never 
ny attention to the rule and try frantically to 
their own prisoners into supporters of the New 
( r. The Russians for their part report extremely en- 


couraging experiments in turning their German prison- 


iinst National Socialism and the Hitler regime. 
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now a last hint: no propaganda addressed to 





German people should be anonymous. The average 





n has great respect for the authority of prominent 








n, or Cripps 


“authenticity” demands a reply; the German propaganda 
machine must invent denials. Anonymous statements can 
be ignored, and anyway the German people are inclined 
to mistrust them 
The basic requirement of anti-Nazi pr nda is 
at it b specific: it must have specif leal 1 
pecific facts, and have specific authority behind it 


Everybody's Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Scrap: the Next Step 


HE current scrap-collection drive sponsored by th 
newspapers has created a widespread scr 


n and seems likely to achieve the immediate objective 
of the War Production Board—the accumulation of suffi 
cient old metal to s he steel industry thr h the nor 
mally lean winter months. There is, h r, always a 
danger in campaigns which are 1 is | O 1 
( nth organization. They y Over V i ’ t 

li { > apt ) turned ¢ befor fil nt 
moisture has re 1 the roots of organizat! 

In this matter of scrap the essential job is to keep an 
adequate supply of material flowing to the stecl mills 
for the duration, and while the bulk of th pply will 
be. as it alw iys has been in the past, pr 1 1 fr om- 
mercial sources, we shall have to rely on voluntary effort 
for the marginal tonnage which is likely to make all the 


difference between victory and defeat. In the past few 


months the steel industry—the roduc: 


‘t ; 4 u1 ’ 
pivo Ot OUr Wafr 


I 
tion program—has been in a critical position. Its output 
has been a long way short of meeting the demands on it, 
with the result that armament production has been cur- 
tailed; yct it has not been operating at capacity, mainly 
because of a lack of scrap iron and steel. By the middle 
of next year capacity is scheduled to increase from the 
present 88,000,000 ingot tons annually to 98,000,000 
ingot tons, but this expansion will be wasted if there is 
insufficient material to charge the furnaces. 

Most steel is made out of a mixture of pig iron and 
scrap, with the latter averaging between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the total. This means that next year at least 
50,000,000 tons of scrap will be required in order to 
keep the industry working at capacity. About half this 
quantity will come from within the industry itself; it 
will be the “home scrap’ derived from trimming and 


cutting ingots into usable shapes and sizes. The propor- 


tion of “home scrap” is, however, rather below normal 
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cars and loco 


On the other hand, 
industries means the 


of steel scrap in the shape 


from normal in 


produce the 2 
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require a lot of hard voluntary labor. In every c« 


we need a band of Scrap Scouts of all ages prepared | ( 


use their eyes, legs, and muscles. Their first tas] 


be to survey their district, marking down scrap a 
4 


of War Materials, Inc. They would then devote 
selves to gathering in everything they could hand 


the aid of simple equipment and cart away in ts 
some cases that I have in mind, small-scale d 
and excavations would have to be carried out, but 
deal of scrap only needs to be disentangled fr 
undergrowth and dragged to the nearest road 

Work of this sort makes an appeal to the spor 
collecting instincts, and I do not believe there wor 


be any difficulty in recruiting volunteers. Perhaps ¢ 





newspaper publishers, who have reason to be proud 
the success of their salvage campaign to date, will tal 
lead in promoting Scouting for Scrap on a national 
i a 
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GOVERNOR FRANK DIXON of Alabama, now f 
the government order against racial discrimination 


industries, once wrote a lyrical introduction to the 
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his state published by the Federal Writers’ Proj 
s of this volume to realize that altho 


want the reader 
1 \y 


take pri le in what it shows, we are not yet satisfi¢ 
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our land closely resembles paradise, we will res 


THE REORGANIZED FORCES of the prohil ition 


ment are making rapid headway if recent election res 


any indication This year there have been thirty-one 
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( verdict that the country will pr nce in due ti 
| Id \ hut out those former comra 
\ » I r] n in } lian for { the un 
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id co rated by sorrow and death 
\ ould be compounding indignity vith cowardice 
if, in order to cajole an enemy who pours his hate overt 
our persecu | countrymen without distin n, we re 
to repudiate those that have paid a 1 are | iying to th 
ymmon the costly tril f blood 
Repudiations, which no one dared to make during the 


fight, must be reserved for the moment when we are 


restored to Spain, and the S; 1 people are in a pos! 
mt | ( | [ | thncn I] 1Oo were faithful to the 
of resistan » the | must hold together 
Though from this distance it ts impos ble to apprect 
1 all its d ind im} i le d | 
Spa 1 Democratic U1 I consider its work of 
unification very efficient and hope that it will take root 
1 spre | 


referring to our relations with the countries to which we 
ire linked by a common cause. But a few words will be 
enough for our mutual understanding 

Since the destiny of Spain 1s bound up today with 
1 Nations 


lestiny hung on us although we were unable to make 


just as for thr years their 


them under stand it Our interests require us not to in- 
terfere in a war poli vy which, unhappily for everyone, we 
cannot influence 


Having been deprived by the tem- 


porary defeat of the S inish republic of any chance ac- 
tively to affect the course of the war, we should abstain 
from recriminations and complaints which amount to 
baying at the moon, diminishing the morale in our ranks 


| 
with profit only to the enemy 


Spain, always positive rather than negative in its op- 
i 
p* tion to fascism, will always be able to point to the 


epic and incommensurable sacrifices of those three years 
in which it ild have served as an im] regnable barrier 


to the Axi had it not | n for the ul idal mania of 


the very peoy hom it defended. Spat government 
today persed is able to foresee and understand 
When ( | 1 from SJ n calculated accuratel) 
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what happened just two years later, was not 
unrealistic. 

Afterward we did everything in our power to 
crystallize the present Allied coalition, the only or 
acting with initiative, audacity, decision, and inspirat 
can obtain victory. Fortunately for the entire world 
extraordinary difficulties inherent in a coalition of 


heterogeneous countries are offset by the coincidence « 


exceptional leaders in the four principal nations ‘ 


not our function to determine the wisdom or the ine 
tude of the others. 

In regard to our formal relations, we must not 
ceal the authority with which we were invested, 3 
rather than agree to an “‘ex’’ we prefer to omit th 
we claim. 

Through information from the most direct sour 


know that last summer only unforeseen developn 


pt 
in the war prevented the Nazi proconsuls in Spain { 
fully adhering to the Axis. In the fall the thr 


repeat 1. To foretell the exact moment when 


r) 


ipp I} 
ordance with the G 


istrology, but we can be sure that it will h 
Hitler gives the order, tn a 


eneral staff's strategic plans for shifting the war t 


Western and Equatorial Africa and South America 


May that development never take place, but if 


prognostication should fulfil itself, the Spanish 


their injuries and ot 


y 
| , . 5 


more ready to make the sacrifice, will perform their duty 
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rplanes for mountainous 

landing possibilities are 


a promising 


new venture has received 


Germany is particularly in- 
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for the pro luction of air- 


nd Switzerland, by reason of its geographi il 
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seems to be ideal for this 


purpose. S 1, British bornbers flying te Italy 
navy If ntiy tre: ] on sw 5 [ ne 
Swiss with their few planes could not protect r sky 
g 4 e intr s. Now Germany f f that 
SW rland, in defending its own sky, will at the same 
time prote: the Ital t of Turin and Mil 
The Swiss papers speak openly out plans for the 
export of these new Swiss planes. There 1s no doubt that 
the direction of the export is Germany. One new type 
of Swiss plan th called SB-2—1s spy tally de- 
signed to land on a very small spot. This is of particular 
importance to Germany not only in the Cau is but 
also in Norway. 
The chairman of the board of directors of the Pilatus 


We rk 


works of Winterthir 


is Herr Buhrle, who ts associated with the m« 
which exports almost ex lusively 

handled by Elektro- 
bank, whose German connections are well known. 


he 
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1g 1S the 


to Germany. The financing 
There are no available figures covering t 
the 1 


it 1s kn 


extent of 
1ew Swiss plane production and ex} 


port. H 


the quantity of raw aluminum ship] | 


ort. weVCcr, 
wn that 
to Germany from Switzerland has fallen off considcr- 
ably. It 
tion because it will get 


form of manufactured goods, of which the 


iS probable that Germany consents to the reduc- 


the aluminum anyway in the 


most impor- 
ly 


tant will be the specially constructed Swiss airplanes. 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
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and returned to Germany th would form the nu ; 


lemocracy there. The thought was not exactly 
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a brilliant one. In any case it was only the individya) 
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suggested became a design to “exterminate the G 
people’; and the proposal of a newspaper reader 
I i I i i i 

came “the plan of Churchill and Roosevelt,” 
“British-American race fanatics.” “Here, and not 
Goebbels wrote, 


so-called Atlantic Charter,” 


their true devilish purpose. The world is 
} +] lat , 

by the revelation 5 
Without int rruption since then, the German pr 1 


ganda machine has harped furiously on the rap 
i 4 i 


children fable. Obviously Dr. Go 


stories of this kind st 1 a good char of | 
lieved by a large part of his public. And we sl ; 
closing our minds to useful information if we « 
try to understand why th hat in fact exists 
It is clear that the pr it-day German mental 
not grasp the difference between a private and a 
printed st nt. The English radio, to which 
Germans listen Imitted that tl 


proposal was 
I i 





sSublished. Therefore, to the German mind, th 


persons in Germany can conceive of hat 
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consequence German internal proy randa fi 
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countries as the plan of the Allied governt t 
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But stories like that of the rape of the ch: 


crime. At 
he draws is not “This government | 


others,” but “All gover 


made a peculiarly strong impression on the Ger ea 
imagination. In 1919 millions believed the tale 
Clemenceau demanded the death of twenty million ¢ 
mans. In 1929 during the plebiscite “against the ¥ 
plan,” millions believed that the plan provided { 
Ireds of thousands of German 
Today 


mass de} 


deportation of hun 
foreign countries. 
knowledge that many crimes of this type 


been committed by Ger: 


Most Germans consider it inevitable that they v I 


he very badly treated after defeat. This conviction ts 59 
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BROOKS and the ARTS 
ORDER OF THE DAY 
BY THOMAS MANN 
T HAVE days now ; Tonio Kroger, the hero of LY 
| ne of my early tales, to his Russian friend, “when 
I \ 1 | to st things in general terms rather erary 
» on telling stories.” Certainly I should have 
far n my life to find a time when my nar- f 
it was not accom] nied by theoretical ex- i 
ritical analyses, controversial productions. and a 3 
f \ 7 | of twenty-three, “Budden- there was | 
one not interrupted in its com ( | 
f r another | of toy | or occas il 
t imn itely after it was finished 
that kind of ct in. From the beginning 
id fort tive and combatant character, nd 
t tot lream life of imaginative writing. In N 
in edition of my works there are five volumes H ind Ni 
hundreds of articles and essays; that sh betw 
r thr yut my life, has been the in Ger! 
ul sis, assumption of a contr M 
1, it has often enough seemed to ing 
nt tribute through the medium of 
t nlightenment of the world has bcen, organ 
more profound, at least a warmer and mor 
fecling than the careful patient devotion to heir 
ng of epic mus! pris 
» vain had the masters of our European critique 
Montaigne, Chamfort, Macaulay, Emerson, | 
Renan; Schopenhauer with his intellectual world- by 
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with his 1lluminatin 
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teratures—not in vain had all these played upon my nd publicist 
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Tolstoi Dostoevsk > not Wine 


rld of intellect seemed his art. I kno 
rm did not much matter; “that 1 lly 1 
of life and society in imagi- th rtist 1 
urtistic vision and ser of stupid i f 
n. I felt anr 1 at what he felt irat 
us distinction between the wuthor a 1 | 
genius, and the “pub- gut nothin 
re intellectual, v h was be used i fri 
rmany; and I envied the may suit our belov 
reneral and generous terms have never | 
the man whose tool ts lan The Hebrev 
term “écrivain.” The dis monishing tl 
between Dychter and 
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troversial, that he must accept the 
mplen and high-mindedness, 
1 then g1 it back transmuted in 
ll the feeling which IJ ng called 
ify +} | ] In ' hel} ‘ +} t 
! when he ¢f ized badness, 
1 corruption in th irld, when 
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a 
o sees nothis marks nothing, 
pure simplicity calmly Icts itself 
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too, and mighty 


took critical form; and proph- 





ecy, on the other hand, a 1 pation, suffering 
and clairvoyant per of the t and the future, ts 
an essential element of all higher employ of language, 
of all creative writing. I have only to look round in my 


own small domain to be aware of the fact; and I can but 


sm wh J ir it said of me that my stories have no 
inner reference to the new time and its problems; that 
ex was needed “to force him out of his aristocratic 
rctirement and make him assume his natural role of 
leadership.” ' Really? “Fiorenza,” “Death in Veni ta 
“Mario and the Magician,” to s nothin g of “The 
Magic Mountain that was aristocra tirement, 
unconscious and unconcerned al t tl problem of the 
t ’ But for my political hear rchings and the 


almost a genera- 
tion, and it took not exile but the year 1914 and the 
world crisis in the midst of which 


we still are to make of me an avowed and confessed 


It was then that I wrote “The Reflections of a Non- 
Political Man,” a work of shattering introspectiveness, 
passionate self-assertion, and militant defense of an in- 
tellectual Germany, in which was rooted all that I had 
so far had to give, ali my product up to “Death in 


Venice.” This book, then, was the extended prologue 


to a long series of manifestos and attestations.? They 
serve to mark the crises of events, and sometimes of my 
own personal destiny as well. Only two of them go 
back to the time before my emigration. Of the German 
Republic was originally written for the leading Ger- 
man periodical, Die Neue Rundschan, as a tribute to 
Gerhart Hauptmann on his sixticth birthday; and then 
it W nasa] r ly against considerable 
opposition, in the B nsaal in Berlin. It was ad- 
d ! particularly to the y h of Germany, in an 
effort to reconcile them v t lomestic political re- 
s Its of tl war of 1914-1] Ve of tra lita i! 
culture sought to k out on t le and in favor 
of the t t e det fr 1 gloss of the 
f r by | 1 German romanticism. At the 
$a t t 1 jllustration of the way I f- 
¢ fication go hand in hand with 
i t f { 1 evid e for the social char- 
acter of int | effort, which, for all its solitary na 
t t clau to be repr ind is inwardly 
c rned to | othe: tain clarity. However, this 
add ' ten years bef Hitler's seizure of 
power, and t tent | the academi 
fr hear to my early | r of German 
I nal lefeat, and of wv t n ulready pro- 
vi 1 ¢ ination of Rathen vas brew ng 
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A select n of thes nifestoas and tteatations” under the tle 
“Order of the Day ato he | lished by Alfred A, Knopf on Octo 


ber 20. This essay forms the introduction, 


ive NATION 


within it. When I spoke out in favor of the Weimar 
Republic, whose officials applauded my words amid +) 
catcalls of the gallery, I did not do so for its own 

for I knew its weaknesses, its inadequacy to at 
situation, and even its errors of principle. That 


which, quite against my nature ind inclination, 


tionary 
me into the arena was the feeling that it was my 
and that 


in a publi 


to pledge all the intellectual credit I had 


only in a literary but a personal sense 


before an actual audien e, to the struggle against 
frightful, world-menacing thing which I saw gr 


ana 


too late. 


increasing, and of which the world was to learn— 
In 1925 appeared the novel of which the Rep 
“The Magic Mountain.’ 


almost riotous success in Germany might have reas 


speech was an offshoot. 


me that a feeling for my kind of Germanness was not 
lacking there, nor a freely arising sympathy and cor 
for the problems of the time. But such a consol 
would have been illusory. The Reichstag elections of | 
resulted in the first mass successes of that demagoey, 
committed to every sort of violence and lies, 
already bore the name of the National Socialist Ger 
Workers’ Party, every single word of the combin 
being a fraud. And with the feeling that it might 


be all up with free speech in Germany, I repeated, 


almost at the eleventh hour, my attempt to avert 
calamity by persuasion. It sounds quixotic now. O: 
spot where I had talked of the German Republic | 
dressed the Appeal to Reason to an audience son 
ments of which were in noisy opposition. Its « 
purpose was to make the German citizen understand 
if German freedom and world peace were anyhow 
saved, his political station in the struggle was by the 
of the workingman. A_ bourgeois-Socialist alliar 
compromise between democracy and socialism, whi 
day the whole world sees as the indispensable 


of future well-being and the price of victory in the 


ent war, might at that moment have saved Germany 
phe. But the idea was only 


mental raving, doomed to be drowned out by p 


the world from catastre 
mocking laughter. There are acts at the recollect 
which one shakes one’s head, yet is aware that or 


LI 


obliged to commit them, and would commit them 


Tnese addresses of 1923 and 1930 were still dit 


to Germany only; they were contributions to a still 


ae 


or at least half-free internal discussion. Europe 


years later, was a v 


dressed to the world at large, a world which had 


written in Switzerland five 


avo given signs of not caring at all to be warned 

say originated in an address which I had intend 
make before the Comité permanent des lettres et di 
of the League of Nations, then sitting at Nice, of which 


I was a member. Circumstances prevented me from he- 


ing present at the sittings of that year, but my 5; 
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BY LOUIS KRONENBERGER 
I THE same moment we are given a posth = 
by Virginia Woolf and two books about her. ‘ 
two, Mr. Forster’s, originally a Cambridge I 
brief memoir of a friend, charming yet candid, full « 

omments and animatit touche S, but too short to —— 
might: that of Mr. Daiches is the interpretation of 
painstaking, sometimes penetrating, and too long f = 

ere is to say. Virginia Woolf's own book, Ii] — 
“Common Readers,” is made up mainly of crit : 
ind coming when it does, perhaps serves to em} = 


Mr. Forster and Mr. Daiches tend to slight—the 11 
of Virginia Woolf's criticism in the general bod 
vork. Mr. Forster gives but two or three 
cism, and Mr. Daiches a dozen of his 1 7 
1: Virginia Woolf nowhere al 
face of criticism as she did the face of the novel 
tracted no critical 
All the same, Mr. Forster’s and Mr. Daiches’s rela 


ment of space may not be posterity’s, for Mrs Woolf 
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tantly pleads for a hearing in these es- 
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nm her no it ultimately insists 


; on being heard. 


nmon Reader” the language becomes 


a little too fine; the style, at moments, tends to inflate the 
contents. For like too many other writers Virginia Woolf 
began to evolve something approaching a formula; she lost 


of her earlier distinction as soon as she discovered 


the secret 





in what it lay. What had once been highly individ 
to seem, in ‘““The Second Common Reader,” meri 


fessional. There is less submerged poetry and more pr 
ing rhetoric. The particular insights become f 
gencralizations and analogies more frequent. Virginia ‘ 
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IS not sO mucn writing about 
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something 


what she has read as : 
in order to write about it. A note even of 
into it. On one page of an essay on H 
crops up, and on the next 
curiously flat one. There is something overwritten 
essay on Hardy. Mrs. Woolf still writes extremely + 
one feels that she has no desire to write different] 
is no sense here of trying to break the mold, to 
pattern, as there always was in her fiction. 

“The Death of the Moth” reveals a further 
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though some of it must be | 1dged as early work 
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as in not « final form. But additional po 
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pered Virginia Woolf i: 


my] 
greatly helped her in criticism, but only up to a cer! 
in the past, and happy there; she 
] 

ty 


She was at home 
what the classics had to give without quarre 
without challenge; feasted off them, time and agai: 
the terms on which the old writers could writ: 
sense of their age and their audience behind them. A 
heavily aware, as a novelist—that all this had bro! 

in her own age of flux, she was possibly a little und 
and literary about the past, a little too fascinated 
décor and not quite enough concerned with its large « 
For acute as her historical sense clearly was, it prec: 
reflected the student of manners; she was most at 
after all, in the eighteenth century. What almost « 
drew her to the past, however, were its echoing cor: 
its grace of distance, its poctry. Both these interests 
that intense literary feeling which was so distinctive 
valuable a part of Virginia Woolf, and which she 
embody in entirely consonant prose. This is what sh 
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Almost every problem that lurks behind the superfi 
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discussed in “Europe, Russia, and the Future.” 
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I doubt the possibility of 
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this happening.” 


ra revolution he 
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that all this 


And yet, with Mr 


One is bound to offers poor theoretical 


Cole. one is forced to 


ground for unity 


declare that close cooperation between the Second and Third 
Internationals is absolutely essential if we are not to be 
doomed to the endl disaster of consecutive wars. The 
problem is tremendously dif t. As I see it, the Communist 
Party, w f ining the only vigorous and unfailingly 
reso | Wad iF le of valid revo- 
( of its too clo lependence upon the present 

S re Its sociali f did succeed in obtaining 
power, would duplicate the Russian Soviet defects. On the 
( t hand, the other socialist parties have been so terrified 
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| © styl ve \ ly ceased to be 
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o recall an admonition of Landor’s which ts to 


neither in the body of the “Dictionary’’ nor, more 


on its flyleaf: “In our censures we are less apt 
r the benefits we may confer than the ingenuity 
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Liberty, Doctor and Physician, Death and Dying, Philoso- 
er and Thinker, while Love may be consulted under 
teen subdivisions and seventy-two cross-references. But 
ther principle soon declares itself. Mencken says he has 
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on the front page of the 

N.Y. Times Book Review 
“Guglielmo Ferrero’s The Reconstruction 
of Europe is probably the greatest single 
contribution to clarity in political thinking 
that our generation has seen....If this 
new book The Principles of Power is noi 
read by all in a position to affect the com- 
ing peace, then we shall deserve nothing 
better than a repetition of fatal error.” 
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best introduction in English to the Japa- 
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Nine leaders in various fields here discuss 
frankly the problems of American youth. 
“They present an extraordinarily accurate 
picture of the American scene. Lawrence- 
ville School has initiated and carried out 
a program to which other schools may 
well pay the compliment of imitation.”’— 
Claude M. Fuess, Headmaster, Phillips 
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Congress should fail 
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The inadequacy of our present system of 
government in meeting the crisis of total 
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1 ( nd rness devoid of mawkishness is a 
thing which | on makes difhcult. But only the purblind 
ould dissect a rose to determine its fragrance, or a poem to 
discover it t; for a poem deprived of its mystery would 


oem. And mystery is different from obscurity. 


with great effect, at times, “deliberately aim- 


wet th is when he say oe, there’s a 


me/Binding me with terribie strength,” or: 


The wind shines 


Che bees sing 


The birds sting' 
r 


one seeks one shall find. 


T/ € 


Some of Mr. Villa's marvels suggest similar ones. 


} 


and vafious reiterated sighs and mortal groans are 


onscious of G. M. Hopkins. E. E. Cummings, w 

ider it bla phemy to interfere with another’s i 
( less provided subsequent palmers and tem; 
a ce n antecedent cou in the matter of odd 


Mr. Villa’s uncapitalized ‘am so very am/and spea 


speak,” his “Angelity’’ and “instancy” and “desist 
kind of two-twilled authority; 





nor should Mr. ¢ 


deprecate Poem 13 on the ground that it has no ti 
other ons. 
] e is a on t createth me, 
He that of r is my sun my sum 
My f nd child: 
I ld » wander, wonder 
Ww I uplift can ile, 
W re will rede 
I liv ) sl low 
] « wi! 
O ri] of will live, 
rl 1 7 1 of us will dive 
Out f | + e W ox } 
In ( lark 
O but | i ull spring 
t, 
‘ + l 4 
we 
J \ did | t more Go 
y is so natural one do 
I rcely 1e I li e€ of God, ro 


‘ } re 1, ] A l 
field, distilled. Nor has Mr. 


illumined wayfarers, Dante, Spenser, and Blake 
' an, ee ee, eee Le eA, Meee ey 
iS tO pcak With MoOderauion | DUT TNINK WIEN Lreatl 
A L. ¢ ‘ c oan ’ nn | ‘ - ‘ 
Amid the mysteries of the poems about divini 


ciple of reversed consonance has been extended to 


with a result that is indeed strange, and deadly to s 


Though severe responsibility is umposed by the 


The shadow of a 


! man 
Is always Christ, 


great 


it is not conventional to say ‘Christ progresses from | 
“Greatly imagine me, my God.” But is it not true that “ 
is messageless’’ unless one listens? Is it not true the* ¢ 
been cast out unless we “permit him to be of our 
Blood’’? John Bunyan could have understood José \ 
statement, “I saw myself reflected/In the great eye of 
grave,’ and could have accepted the confession that 
“the Nativity of Everness” “My human eyes” become “G 
lens/Through which I see—all of Love.” 

Since Mr. Villa does not disguise exaltation, one m 
feign to be unimplicated. And would not Everyman 
ever camouflaged from himself—be glad to believe that 


is present and 1s acce 


hla > itu ? 
sible to personality : 


shines my dark-world 


How 
Upon the sun! and gives it 


Light 


is humtlity’s paradox. It truly constrains us to admit that tr 


figuration is not incompatAble with intimacy and that 


NA] () 
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eakers 
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Czechoslovakian Minister Il’lenipotentiary 


DR. STEFAN de ROPP 


D ector, Tol h Information Center 


DR. NICOLA MIRKOVICH 
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Dr. Bjarne Braatoy will lead discussion 
Dr. Harry W. La Noe Gall peau 
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Consumers Union Protests 


] ) R I { Ro r 
( J. B. Matthews in y 


I ] lad ‘4 irvey 
strike situation which can har lly 
idered other than an impartial 
On the question 

ke, th 


plot 

a pl 
ganization, that 
INESS inter 

that st wa 
nat il Was a 
interests of the Com- 
The dispute seemed to 


question of v ork ny 


of 


tration 

had been refused by the management.” 
When 

tional Labor Relations Board, thi 

reached the following conclusion, after 


' iu (i ] li 
the case came before the Na- 
: body 


ttemt 
ces 


here was no att ; 
eize control of the organi- 

.” (“Decisions and Orders 
nal Labor Relations Board,” 
1936-] ily 1, 1937, page 

or not Consumers 

ly and exclusively for 

I believe that the record of 
ions and activities, as well as 
ition of leadership in the con- 


] 
lovement, speaks for 1fs¢ 
I 


COLSTON WARNE, 


October 6 


President 


Flaubert and Our Times 


May I add a note to Louise 
interesting piece on Flaubert 
When the 
lish translation of ““L’Education sen- 


Dear Sin 
Bogan's 
your recent tssue?s new 


, 


Eng 
timentale 

ar, there appeared an important criti- 
Lehmann’s 


first appeared in Britain last 


cle on it in John 
“New Writing,” whi 


> of interest to thos 


h might 


ibout the character of the cul 


decade Discussing 
and the Novelist Today, Wal- 
proceeded to argue that 
| political faith is over,” 
Auden’s lines, 
unnot be a midwife to so- 
He called for a 


relentlessness”’ 


the “new 


‘the 
that, 


‘art is not 


return to Flau- 
“methodical and 


‘absolute doubt,”’ and to his counsel 
‘A thinker should have neither religion 
fatherland, nor even any social con 
viction ee 
This seemed to be a new and authen- 
from Great 


at war. And it may seem like 


literary voice Britain 
an omi- 
nous portent that at a time when the 
recognition of human values needs so 

h to be treasured, there comes a 


call to return to a great artist whose 
tracedy was prec isely that he cut him- 
self off from human values in a morbid 
cynical from the world. 

Allen's and Miss Bo- 


this respect does not help 


and escape 


From article 
gans in 
much sense of the 
paralyzing misanthropy in Flaubert, his 


terrible isolation, his depressing con- 


one never gets a 


all his creatures and 

; pitifully absurd ambitior 

rite a Book about Nothir 
m that so very far fr 

post for our times, Fla 

brilliant way 

MELVIN J. LA 


spells oO 
to Aes 
Literary Editor, the Neu 


New York, October 8 
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MARGARET MEAD is widely 
as an anthropologist. This 
taken from her new book, “And 
Your Powder Dry,” to be { 
next month by William Morrow 


HEINZ POL, a German émigré 
nalist who lived in France for 
years, is the author of “Suicid 


Democracy.’ 


JUAN NEGRIN was Prime M 
of the Spanish Republic during Frar 


successful rebellion 


THOMAS MANN, distinguished Ger- 
man novelist, won the Nobel Priz 
Literature in 1929. 


LOUIS KRONENBERGER, dra: 
of PM, is the author of “K 
and Desperate Men.” 


critic 


RALPH BATES is an English no\ 
now living in this country. He 

in the Spanish Republican army ar 
written extensively on political sul 


CLEMENT GREENBERG is an e 


of the Partrsan Review. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN is assistant ps 
sor of French at Columbia Univ 


MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL wa 
the University of California last s 
mer as visiting professor of English 


HUBERT HERRING is the author of 
“Mexico: The Making of a Nation.” 
MARIANNE MOORE, formerly 

editor of the Dial, is one of the m 
distinguished of contemporary Ame! 
can poets. Her latest volume is entit! 


“What Are Years.” 


| 


B. H. HAGGIN'S regular column on 
music will appear next weck, 











